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fused assent. The publishers alone decide what is to be sub-
mitted to that rough plebiscite.

This situation, in the long perspective of history, is compara-
tively new. Before the printing press was invented, the "pub-
lishers" played a very small part in the selection of literature $
any man could recite his poems to his friends, or circulate his
manuscripts. Even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,
an author's reputation was made in and by the select groups 5
printing was almost incidental.1 To address the general public
directly, and through commercial channels, was chiefly an
eighteenth-century development: the middle class no longer
submitted in all things to the dictation of the elites. But its
emancipation was gradual; today the process is practically com-
plete. No one has the right to tell Demos what to read, and
there is no way for Demos to make his desires known. The
publishers can only hope that they have correctly anticipated
his taste: a right guess is gain, a series of wrong guesses spells
bankruptcy.

In describing the publishers as "plutocrats," in other terms
as devotees of the profit motive, we have no thought of casting
any slur upon them. They are performing an indispensable
service. In most cases, they genuinely love literature; they
would rather sell books than real estate, and sell good books
rather than indifferent ones. It would be a grotesque miscon-
ception to imagine the author as invariably the idealist, the
publisher as the sordid materialist. But, like all other pluto-
crats, they have to follow the rules of the trade, or go under.
And, again like other plutocrats, they are bewildered. For, in
that guessing game with Demos, Demos is likely to prove un-
accountable. You cannot eternally offer him the standard ar-
ticle: at any moment, he may turn away in disgust. You cannot
safely rely upon the spice of novelty: for novelty may strike
him as foolish eccentricity. So publishing, according to the ad-

1 Something1 of this survives today, when a sermon, an address, a poem, hav-
ing1 met with the approval of their intended public, are "printed by request"
for wider circulation.